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; BACKGROUND OF THE SURVEY 

In each of the 50. states of the United §tates there is an official 
state government agency whose primary concern is the arts within that state. 
Similar official agencies exist in the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 
• Metican Samoa. Guam and the Virgin Islands. It is these 55 agencies — 
most often called state" ^pts councils or coimnissions — with which this 
report is concerned. They will .be referred to as "state arts agencies." 

in re^cent years it has become evident to many people working in ' 
and with the state arts agencies that the agencies' programs arid policies 
havi been, severely hampered by lack of information- about the field. To 
answer that heed, in 1974 directors of state arts" agencies endorsed the recom- . 
mendations of the National Council on the Arts that a study of state arts 
agencies be undertaken by the National Endowment for the Arts. The Arts 
Endowment then, contracted with the National Research. Cknter o'f the Art^ to 
'conduct the present study, which was intended to provide a compendium of data 
to serve as a base for continuing research oh particular aspects of the arts 
agency movement.* The Research Center was charged^ with ^the responsibility 
• for collecting and interpreting the" data to provide an in-depth picture of 

"• the state arts agencies as ^f the time of, the survey. This report attempts 



*There have, however , been a number 6f valuable though less extensive studies 
of arts agencies. In 1966 the Associated Councils of the Arts (ACA) began an 
^nnua corpirati;n and publication of data on the f-^^-^-i^i^^J-^rts' n 
state arts agencies. In 1972 the National Research Center of the Arts, on 
behalf of -ACA, collected more, extensive data on agency funds in fiscal 19-/1 
and fiscal 1972. published by ACA under the title State Arts Councils. 
Howeverrthe da^a in these sirveys were limited to the ^-^^^f^f^/^^^^^^^J^^ 
about funds received and expended and about the number of projects iiv various 

categories. 
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to do that; It does not in .anV way provide an evaluation of the agencies 
' or an analysis of causal factors which may have determine(l their programs or 
policies. 

The study was designed to obtain data on a wide spectrum of activ- 
ities and programs for each qJE the 55 official arts agencies; the basic or- 
ganization 'and structure of the agency; its relationship to other agencies 
within the*state and with other states and the federal government; the council 
or commission igoverhing the agency; the director and staff of the agency; 
the agency's functions, practices, and programs; sources of funds and expen- 
ditures for program projects* These areas were selected for inclusion after 

/ 

extensive consultation with directors and chairmen of state arts agencies 

/ 

and with representatives from the National Endowment for the Arts. 

The data were collected through a questionnaire administered in 
personal interviews (except in Guam and American Samoa) conducted by rep- 
resentatives of the National Research Center of the Arts with the directors 
of the state art^ agencies. These interviews were usually conducted in two 
sessions' of approximately three hours each. The questionnaire focused on 

1 • 

information for the fiscal year ending in 1^974.* In addition to the per- 

t 

sonal interviews, three forms coverijig Information on internal structure 
of the agency and, funding practices were left with the agencies for them to 
complete. \ 

After the data were tabulated and analyzed, a draft comprehensive 
report was prepared and submitted for review by state arts agency directors 
and chairmen and representatives of the National Endo\^ent for the Arts. 



*The. actual collection of data began in mid-1975. 9 
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In considering the findings in this report, the reader should keep 
' in mind certain limitations of the study*, Fitst, because the information 
was obtained from state arts agency directors, it is based on the directors* 
kno>7ledge arid -perceptions, and the data for some sections of the survey, 
particularly those^ sections referring to other persons and other agencies, 
must be considered as subjective rather than objective factual material* 
In addition, although the study covered an extensive range of 
^ubjects, it was impossible to cover all areas of importance in this research. 

For example, the study does not include an Inventory of each state's cultural 

I 

resources* Such information, which is vital^ for a complete understanding of 
the arts and culture on a statewice basis, can be obtained only through a 
survey of the arts organizations and cultural institutions themselves* This 
brief summery, moreover, can serye only to give the reader a s^ampling of the 
contents of the full study* For further information, the interested reader 
should consult the Comprehensive Report and its detailed statistical material. 

♦ Unless specifically stated otherwise, all data i^efer to the fiscal 
year ending in 1974* Because of changes since then in the functioning and 
, finances of various agencies, certain findings might today be different. 
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1. ORIGINS AND HISTORY 

OF STATE ARTS AGENCIES 



During fche past decade th^ state arts agency movement has 
flowered in this country, becoming a major force for the arts 
and culture generally. The Utah State Division of Fine Arts can 
trade its origins back to the creation of the Utah Arts 
Institute in 1899 and, for that matter, as early as 1780 John 



Adams wrote into the M'Jssachusetts constitution a mandate 
for the legislature and! magistrates to encourage arts and 
letters along witn agricfulture and- sciences. But most state 
arts agencies were found^^d in, the i9^0s, beginning with« the 
establishment of the New Vork State Council on the A^ts in 



1960. Soon other state ag^encies \^ere set up, eitljer by 
executive order or legislative acts, especially aSter 1965, 
when the ne^wly created National Endowment for the .Arts 
initiated a 'policy of basic "block" grants to state arts 

agencies* 
\ 

Purposes and Functions of Sta te Arts Agencies 

The basic purposes of state arts agencies are set forth 
in the legislation^ or executive orders by which they were 
created. The legislative acts establishing the New York State 
Council on the Arts, Which came in^p existance.as a temporary 
commission in I960 and was made a permanent agency in 
1965, and the Missouri State Council\on the Arts, created as 
a governor's coimnittee in 1962 and of'i^icially approved by the 
legislature in 1965, have served as th*p basis of the 
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leglslatlon or executive orders creat±ng-a-majority of the 
state arts agencies. ' * ^ 

The wording of the New York and Missouri legislation was ^ 
presented as a model law in a handbook* published in 1966 • The 
mandated purposes of the model law are: to stimulate and 
eAcoura^e presentations of performing arts and fine arts, 
to encourage \public interest in the a^s, to survey and 
make reconmenda^lons on how to tneet these ends, and to 
encourage freedom of artistic expression. Thougli a small 
number do have more specific or limited , purpose, in 
general the state arts agencies have broad enough mandates 
to allow for* a great variety"' of activities. 

The handbook also contained a model preamble, wTiich many _ 
states also adopted,, describing the conditions or circumstances 
which require the agency *s existence. In it emphasis was 
placed on the "lack of opportunity to view, enjoy, or par- 
ticipate in" the arts, though a number of states h^t^ sought 
to express a more positive view by referrihg to the iniportance 
of the arts in developing the economy, in t^le promotion of 
tourism, or the attraction of permanent residents. Some also 
speak of the potential for increased employment, and of the 
aiding and training of individual artists. A surprisingly 
small number of states make , any reference to the relationship 
between the arts and education, though on# of them does mention 
the capability of the arts to "inspire" children22 
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Beglnnlng in 1965, many state councils or commissions 
I ' " were of ficially^^esignated as the state„agency to receive 

I federal, funds for the arts, and many others had been, or soon 
i became, authorized to apply for^ receive, and disburse federal • 
funds^ pr to co-Qperate or enter into agreements with the 
* federal government ♦ ^During the same period of the late 1960s 
a number of agencies also either came into being, or redesignated 
themselves, with the phrase "and humanities" added to their 
title, reflecting the parallelism of the arts and the^ humanities 
at the national level. ' / ^ 

In two cases it is specifically declared that arts programs 
under the act .are not intended for an elite but for the general 
public, 6ne going so far as to speak of enrici^ing and fulfilling 
the lives of its citjizens. A small number of states authorized 
their^arts agency to promote and advise on the us* of art in 
state facilities. * 

All agencies make expenditures to cultural organ- 
iz-atibns for specific projects, and alniDSt all "make 
fexpenditures to cultural organizations for a wide variety of 
Other goals such as improving artistic excellence, audience 
development, and educationa]>Qr teachingl purposes. (Agency 
-expenditures for fiscal 1974-are r^lewe.d in Chapter 3 of this 
summary rejJortO ^ 



Tne programs on which arts agehcies placed iriajor emphasis 
in 1974 were in the areas of supporting community arts 
activities and councils., artist-in-school programs, touring, 
and other general fundin^of organizations and institutions. 

0 i 

Funding History 

/ , 

In the yerars since the late 1960s, when state arts 
agencies w^sre established at such a rapid rate, both state and 
federal funds to these agencies haye increased considerably. 
As Figure 1 shows, 23 states made appropriations totaling 
$2*7 million to their arts- agen^cies i^ 1966. By 1970, 47 states, 
appropriated a total of $7.7 million to their agencies. In 1974 
all 55 states and territories made appropriations, totaling 
$30*8 miUion, to their agencies ♦ It should be noted that the 
table segregates the funding for New York, which since 1970-71 
has received a state/ appropriation considerably larger than that 
of any other state:,^ a result of fubamatorlnl and legislative 
initiative and /the high concentration of arts and cultural 
activities which New York State contains. 
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Figure 1 

LEGISIATIVE APPROPRIATIONS; TO STATE ARTS AGENCIES^^ FISCAL 1966- 1974* 
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ruir * ^""^^ below dotted line indicates appropriations excluding New York State. 
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The increases In state appropriations to arts agencies 
during the past decade reflect the increasing commitment by 
governors ancL-state ],^gislatures to support of the arts, a 
commitment that ten years ago was practically non-existent 
* in -all but a handful of states. 

This commitment by states to support of the arts 
agencies has been matched by an increasing commitment by the 
federal government to the state arts agencies. The basic 
state agency grant of the National Endowment for the Arts 
rose from $36,363 per state in fiscal 1970 to $75,377 in 
fiscal 1971, $101,320 in fiscal 1972, $127,250 in. fiscal 1973 
$150,000 in fiscal 1974, and $200,000 in fiscal 1975, 

Data oh private funds received by the agencies are 
unavailable for some years, but indications are that private 
funds, though relatively modest, have also risen. In fiscal 
1971, dollar amounts received from private sources totaled 
approximately $304,000, and in fiscal 1974 private funds / 
reached $750,115. \ 

Since 1971, the first year for which complete data/ 
are available, the. total funding of art9 agencies -from all/ 
sources—'gov^ernmental, state, federal, and local, as well ^s 
private— has Iricreased from $26.9 million to $44*2 million 
in 1974 (see Figure 2). , . 
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' Figure 2 

TOmL FUNDS RECEIVED BY SIATE ARTS AGENCIES* 
FISCAL 1971-1974 
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New York State. , ' 

Note:. The total funds include funds from state, 
federal, and local government as well as private 
sources • 
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2. FUNDING OF STATE ARTS AGENCIES - FISCAL 1974' 

The total appropriations, grants, and other funds from 
all sources (state, federal, and local government and private 

sources) to the 55 state arts agencies of the United States, 

< 

and to separate foundations associated with 12 of the 
agencies*, amounted to $45*5 million in fiscal 1974, Of that 
total, $44,2 million was received directly by' the agencies. 

There is a wide diversity in the amount of funds received 
\by the various state agencies, as shown in Table 1, The funds 
of the New York State arts agency — the New York State Council 
bn the Arts — and its associated foundation were by far tUe 
largest of any single agency, totaling $16,895,243-- more than 
one third of the total funds received by all agencies. Seven- 
other agencies received mor.e than $1,000,000 in fiscal 1974, 
and^ even excluding, Niaw Yotk State the average amount of funds 
per state was above $500,000. 



Sources of Funds 

All agencies receive both state and federal funds and 
some receive additional funds from local government and private 



*AssociatecJ separate foundations have been set up by these state 
i arts agencies to supplement their own activities and/or to 
serve as a private fund '-raising arm of the agency. 
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Table 1 

^ TOTAL FUNDS OF STATE ARTS AGENCIES 

AMD ASSOCIATED SEPARATE FOUNDATIONS IN FISC/VL 197A 



Total 



Per Cnpica 







1 


New York 


16,895,20* 


.933 


Puerto Rico 


3,012,167 


.992 


California 


1,207,7A7 


.061 


Connecticut 


1, ISO, 192* 


.37A 


Ohio 


].OSA,075 


.101 


Pennsylvania 


1,063,927 


.090 


111 inois 


1,033,868* 


.093 


Michigan 


1,027,0/48* 


.113 


New Jersey 


)1,^82 


.123 


Hissachusetts ' 


177,600^ 


.151 


Missouri 


839,837 


hie 


Hawaii 


777,727 


' .918 


Sout:h CaroKaa 


761,921* 


.27A 


Texas 


7A7,l/»0 


^^.062 


Maryland 


722.352 


.176 


Minnesota 


70A.585 


.180 


Irtdiana 


550, 7A7* 


.103 


Tennessee 


5AA.752 


.132 


West Virginia 


5A2,280 


.303 


Florida 


512.183* 


.063 


Alaska 


500, 7 I 


1.A86 


Arkansas 


^81.085 


.233 


Washington 


, A70.16A 


.135 


Nori:h Carolina 


AA5.0A8 


.08^c 


Georgia 


AA3.617 


.091 


Kentucky 


A28,338 


.128 


Rhode Island 


A18./a2 


.W^ 


Colorado 


/a3,968* 


.166 

4 


Virginia 


'"^12,317 


.08^* 


anine 


385.i69 


.368 


Alabama 


356.085 


.100 


Virgin Inlands 


3A3.167 


3.813 


Oklahoma 


315.925 


.117 


Arizona 


305,^85 


.lii2 


Mississippi 


301,298 


.130 


Ipwa 


291,787 


.102* 


Oregon 


290,275* 


.128 


Louisiana 


28^,150 


.076 


Utah 


271,726 


,232 


South Dakota 


265,032 


.309 


Kansas 


261.059 


.115 


Delaware 


2A6;e85^ 


. .A31 


Vermont 




.521 


New Hampshire 




.302 


New /iGxlco 


2^/^295 


.218 


Nebraska 


2A3,94i* 


> *.158 


Montana 


227.09^ 


.309 


Wisconsin 


220,^72 


.0A8 


Wyoming 


202,580* 


.56A 


District of fduabia 202,000 


.279 


Ncvatja 


.188.970 


.330 


Idaho 


183,508 


.230 


North Dakota 


179,100. 


.282 


American $anoa 


120,000 


/;.138 


Gualn 


78.077 


x,7A3 



TOTAL ^^i5.^^^517 
Total without New York 28,6A1,27A 



Average per state: 827,937 
Average without New York: 530,39^ 
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sources. In fiscal 1974 state arts agencies received ♦ 

$31.3 million from the state governments 

12.0 million from the federal government 

0.8 million from private and miscellaneous 
other sources 

0.1 million frcmi local municipal or county 
govexmments 

' * 
State Funds > In 1974 almost all state funds ($30.8 million of 
the total $31.3 million) werp direct legislative appropriations; 
the remaining $0.5 million came from other state sources such 
as state departments of education, conservation, bicentennial^ 
commission, and contingency funds.' 

Federal Funds . Funds from the federal government were derived 
almost entirely from the National Endowment for the Arts. Of 
the $12 million in federal funds, $11.6 million came from the 
Arts Endowment, and $0.4 million from other federal sources, 
the most important of which were the Office of Education and 
th'e American Revolution Bicentennial Administration. The basic 
mechanism of the Arts Endowment for funding state activities is the 
block grant to state agencies. Given in equal amounts to each of 
the states, this grant was $150,000 in 1974. (Americafri Samoa 
and Guam received grants of $60,000 and .$55,509, respectively.) 

Private Funds . Private support of the arts agencies came 
primarily from foundations, which contributed $386,673 or ahout 

, 2(j ■ 
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half the total of private funds to agencies In 1974. Individuals, 
corporations, earnings, and other miscellaneous sources accounted; 
for the balance of prj^vate funds.. 

Local Government Funds / Local coiuity and municipal governments • 

accounted for a very small proportion of total funds. Proportionate 

to other sources, less than O.s/of thd total came" from local governments 

and was received by only 11 stfates. The substantial local support 

/ - ■ • 

which gofes directly to arts ^organizations, is not covered in this survey. 

/ 

/ 

Variations in Support Sources Among States - 

/ ' • ' ■ 

There are considerable variations not only- in the amounts 

agencies receive but in the proportion of funds they receive from 
different sources, ^ew York State, for example, has an unusual 
funding pattern: yin ,1974 the New York State Council on the Arts 
received 99 percent of its f undtiigjrom the state government— more 
-. than half the /total state appropriations to all agencies. As Figure 
3 shows, when New York State is removed from the sample, the pro-^' 
portion of state funding drops from 71%, to 54% overall and the pro- 
portion of federal government funding rises to 43% of agency funds. 

Moreover, although federal funds accounted for less than half of 
the total funds received by state arts agencies, the federal government 
was the source of at" least half of the funds received by 33 of the 55 
agencies. And in certain states-Idaho, North Dakota, and Wyoming-with 
few other sources of funds, federal funds accounted for more than 90% 
of their total ftmds. It should be remembered that the National Endow- 
' - ment for the Arts basic grant to state "arts agencies is the same for 

all states, regardless of their population or the amount of their state 
Q arts funding. 

ERIC 21 , - 
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Figure 3 

SOURCES OF FUNDS OF STATE ARTS AGENCIES 
FISCAL 1974 



Total agencies** 
$44il55,072 




Federal government \ 

277» \ Local government 

* , 

l^Private 
27. 



Excluding New York** 
$27,554,,072 




Federal government 
437. 



State government 
, 54% . 
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Local government 

* f 



Private 
37. 



* teas 'than 0.5%.^ 

** Does not, include funds received hy associated foundations. 
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Funding of Associated Foundations 

Twelve of the state arts agencies have associated 
foundations which can receive funds Independent of the grants 
to agencies • The foundations are private but are closely 
allied with the arts agency, primarily to carvy out 
programs that the "agency cannot or does not want to conduct 
directly, and also to raise funds for the agency. 

In fiscal 1974, these separate associated foundations 
received funds totaling $2,0 million, of whlclt $0.7 railllon 
(32%) was transferred to the foundations from the state 
arts agency. As Figure 4 shows, other funds to foundations 
came from private sources ($0.8 million or 40%), from the 
National Endowment for the Arts ($0.5 million or 26%), and in 
very small amounts from other miscellaneous and state sources. 

Again, there are variations umong those 12 states in the 
sources and proportions of funds for these foundations. The 
Connecticut Foundation for the Arts, associated with the 
Connecticut Commlssioji on the Arts, accounted for a large 
proportion of the funds from private sources because of its 
unique situation* It is the primary grant-making body for 
state funds, and the state has given it an annually renewable 
loan on which interest may be used for the foundation's 
activities. Its earnings amounted to $0.5 million in fiscal 
1974. Excluding Connecticut, the state arts agencies 

Er|c • 23 - 
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themselves were the contributors of the largest proportion 
(44%). of funds to their separate associated foundations, 
with 34% from the National Endowment for the Arts, and only 
20% from private sources (see Figure 4). 
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, Figure 4 
SOURCES OF FUNDS OF ASSOCIATED FOUNDATIONS 
FISCAL 1974 



Total associated foundations 
$2,041,251 




^ — Other state 
s 17. 



\ 



Total Associated Foundations 

Excluding Connecticut 
^ $1,510,976 



\ 




Other 
17. 

Other stated 
W 



id 
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3. expenditure's by state arts agencies - FISCAL 1974 

In fiscal 1974, the 55 state arts agencies spent a-total 
of $43.8- million. Of this total, $37.5 million (86%) was 
.expended for programs, and' the balance for personnel and other 
administrative expenses. The funds expended for projects 
were matched by more than $42 million, evidence, that the state 
agencies' support of the arts is indeed stimulating significant 
support from other^ sources . 

Grants and contracts to organizations, institutions, and 
individuals account for the bulk (92%) of program expenditures: 
$34.6 million was expended in such grants and contracts. The 
remainder ($2.9 raiilion) was spent primarily for program 
development and administration. As Table 2 shows, the $34.6 
million was distributed by agencies to 6,903 projects, or an 
average of $5,000 per project. However, the New York State ^ 
Council on the Arts alone accounted for 996 projects and $15 
million during fiscal 1974, ot 44% of the total funding. The 
54 agencies, not including New York, expended a total of $19 
million, or a median amount of $3,000 per project. 

Distribution of Project Expenditures 

The distribution of project expenditures described in 
the following pages refeirs to the dollar am^M^its of those 
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Table 2' 

PROJECT EXPENDITURl^S AND NUMBER OF PROJECTS IN 'FISCAL 197A 



• 



Alabama o 
Alaska 

American Samoa 

Arizona ^ ^ - 

Arkansas ^ 

California 
^Jlolorado 
^^Connecticut ^ 
^Delaware ^ 

District of Columbia 

Florida t, 

Georgia / 
. Gudm / 

Hawaii - 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

*Iowa ^4;^ 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
' Louisiana ^ 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan ^ 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nabraska 7 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New- Mexico t 
New York ^ 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma^ 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 
Rhode Island 
South Caro3i.^ua 
Sputh Dakota^ 
Tennessee .^^ 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virgin Inlands 
Virginia 
Washington 
West*^ Virginia 
Wisconsin 
;,'yo"^^^B 



Total 



Aycrapc CKpendituj 
Total Without New York 

Avera y,e exp enditure per project: 



Dollars 
$ 

267,000 
398.000 , 
120,000 
229,000 
A15<000 
938,000 
217,000 
^ 938,000* 
186,000 
139,000 
421,000 
368,000 
63,000 * 
: 67?,000 
: 164,000 
730,000 
385,000 
254,000 
209,000 
342,000 
124,000 
312,000 
510,^000 
558,000 • 
715,000- , 
459,000 
209,000 
^742,000 
'^42,000 
^ 17 a-, 000 
134,000 
201,000 
582,000 
175,000 
15,113,000 
364,000 
169,000 
929,000 
140,000 
207,000 
•^738,000 
' 286,000 

316,000 
528,000 
165,000 
398,000 
617,000 
205,000 
174,000 
243,000 
295*000 
359,000 
506,000 
176,000 
149.000 

$34^553.000 

[)rojec^ _|gjOQg. 

$19^440,00 0. 



$3,000 



Number 
— T" 

154 
1?7 

17 

62 

79 
151 

87 
259 

66 
. 21 

73 

62 

31 

98 

58 
373 

94 
111 

67 

88 
' 58 

142 

150 

150 

414 

162 

119 ^ 

66 

104 

128 
5i 
66 

111 
74 

996 

100 
66 

173 

148 

106 

166 
22 
91 

185 
96 

182 
91 
49 
67 
78 
86 
96 

108 
73 
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* Includes project expenditures B^ade by ^the Condcctlait Foundation for the Arts, 
Based on incQtuplete data* ^ ^ 



expenditures rather than the number of projects, since the 
dollar amounts laore accurately reflect the flow of financial 
support , * * 

Ais shown below, the major recipients of .funds from 
the state arts agencies in 197^4 were performing arts organiza- 
tions. They received considerable funds not only as primary — 
i.e., direct — recipients of arts agency expenditures but also 
as secondary recipients — I.e. , recipients, of funds from the 
primary recipients. 

' — ^ ) 

Museums, which ate a larger ^industry nationally in 
dollar terms than the performing arts, received only approximately 
one third of what performing arts organizations received from state 
arts agencies. However, in many parts of the country museums are 
government or quasi-governmental institutions themselves, which may 
account in part for the smaller proportion of funds received 
from state agencies. | — - ^ " 

Other arts and. -cultural organizations and institutions, 
educational institutions, and, to a lesser extfent, individuals 
account for most of the remainder of state arts agency 
expenditures. 

*For example, one agency might, consider funds granted to a 
single recipient, but covering several phases of a project, 
as one project expenditure, whereas another agency could 
consider the same amount as constituting two or three 
project expenditures. • . 
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Primary ^^o>r Direct, Recipients 

v^erfonriing arts organizations were the major recipients of 
1 the arts agencies project expenditures: 27<i of every $1 for 

. projects went directly to performing arts organizations in fiscal 

' ' 1974 (see Table 3). Museums received lOO of every $l-for project 

expenditures. 

The state arts agencies themselves were, the primary 
recipients of 12(? of every $1 of project expenditures. This 
money was used for agency-administered programs such as 
artists-in--scho61s and touring, and as discussed later, some 
portion was then channeled from the agency to outside groups 
.such as performing arts organizations and schools, and to | 
i ^ individual artists* 

There were many differences among states in the proportional 
distribution of expenditures, among primary recipients. Included 
in the many factors determining or influencing how each agency dis- 
tributed funds were external conditions, such as the state's exist- 
ing cultural resources, statewide political and economic consider- 
•ations, and the mandates and restrictions under which the agency 
operates, as well as internal factors such as the agency's program 
emphases and criteria used for funding decisions. Some 
. agencies (12) are restricted from giving grants to indi- 
viduals (though subgranting is used by certain agencies to 
provide such support). Earmarking of funds is another con- 
straint on an agency's discretionary funding: 8% 
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Table 3 ' 

PRIMARY, OR DIRECT, RECIPIENTS OF PROJECT EXPENDITURES 
< IN FISCAL 1974 
(Dollar amounts in thousands) 

Total 
Afiencles 



Total. fiToject expenditures 

Arts and cultural organizations 

, Professional performing arts organizations 
Non-professional performing artS' 
organizations 

Art museums 
General museums 
Science museums v 
History museums 

Cultural centers 

Community or municipal arts councils 
Foundations -not associated with . state 

.arts agencies 
Visual arts organizations other than museums 
Foundations associated with state arts 

• agencies 
Regional organizations 
Arts fairs and festivals 
Other state arts agencie^s 
■ Other arts and cultural organizations 



Other orf^anizations 



Colleges and .universities 
Schools and school syste^ms 
Civic groups ' \ 

Public -radio or public televisiop stations 

Individuals 



^ Professional artists 
' Non-pr6fessional artists 
Non-artists. 



Other 



Own state arts agency 
Other state agencies within statie 
Combination of recipients 
Other 
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« Less than 0*5% 



/ 



3U 



$ 

34.'},'j3 

7,949 
1,248 

1,651 
, 950 
411 
331 

2,151 
1,755 

1,097 
1,063 

699 

644 

■ 497 
8 

5,925 



1,447 
1,026 
311 
265 



234 
37 
14 



4,137 
142 
217 
343 



% 
100 

23 

4 

5 
3 
1 
1 

6 
5 

3 



2 
2 
1 
* 

17 



4 
3 
1 
1 



1 
* 
* 



12 
>v 

• 1 
1 



/ 



All Agencies 
Exceot New York 



■ — 19,439 

4,380 
1,233 

663 
85 
1 

191 

729 
1,247 



/ 



ST 



196 
504 

207 
239 
■ 413 
8 

1,769 



1,345 
842 
225 
143 



234 
37 
14 



4,137 

142 
217 

238' 



100 

' 23 
6 



3 
* 



4 
6 

1 
3 

1 
1 
2 

*' 
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of the agencies^ program expenditures was earmarked 
for specific purposes and in 13 states more than 25% of 
program expenditures was earmarked or restricted. Overall, 
the different effects of all these factors, more than 
differences in budget size, appear to- account for the major 
variations in the distribution pattern betweea agencies in 
i different states. 

The widest differences in distribution of project 
expenditures occurred in the proportion of expenditures 
going to the state arts agency itself. In 11 states, the 
arts agency itself received rio project, expenditures, whereas 
in 9 states more than half the project expenditures went to 
the state arts agency for its own ^projects: Arizona (51%), 
Hawaii (51%), Iowa (51%), Vermont (59%), Louisiana (62%), 
South Carolina C66%) , Alaska C67%) , Puerto Rico (68%),..aTvd 
Texas C73%). Many state ^rts agencies undoubtedly see it as 
necessary to undertake projects which are not otherwise being 
done privately, or for which no other qualified organization 
exists or which the agency deems itself to be best equipped 
to handle. Thus, the state agncies may conduct their 
own touring programs or present ^:arts events under their own 
auspices. Arts agencies in Alaska and Puerto Rico, for 
example,^ administer most of the projects in those states. 
'Furthermore, such programs as airtists-in-schools are generally 
run by the agency or by its associated foundation. 

Er!c • . . - . 3i 
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Because project expenditures of the 'New York State Council 
on the Arts accounted for 44% of total project expenditures. 
New York's distribution pattern affects the overall findings 
on distribution of expenditures to a large degree. New York 
gave proportionately more project funds to museums (17 C of 
every $1). Also, the New York State Council fio longer has 
its original agency-administered programs; these are now 
administered by its associated foundation. With these two 
exceptions, however, New York State '.s distribution does not 
significantly alter the overall ''patter of distribution to 
primary recipients (see Table 3) . ' 

Secop.darv, or Indire ct Recipients 

Some of the agency funds that are granted directly to 
a primary recipient are ultimately distributed to secondary 
recipients: , f or example, an agency may fund a concert 
series, and some pof tiorv of that money is then channeled to 
a performing arts group; or the agency may award a grant to 
a college, which is then channeled to individua-l. artists-in- 
■■ residence. .In maiiy cases,, there are a number of Secondary 
recipient^.* 

The secondary lor indirect recipients, of fiscal'1974. 
expenditures wfere mainly individuals (mostly professional 



*For this reason, and because- the information on secondary- 
recipients was obtained from the state arts agency rather 
thanfrom the primary recipients, it is Impossible to 
V determine the exact amount of funds received by secondary 
O . • ■ recipients, - , • . 
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artists), followed by professional preforming arts organizations 
and educational institutions (see Table 4), , 

As Table 5 shows, project expenditures made ^directly 
to the state arts agencies themselves, and to schools and^ to 
colleges, were the most likely to be channeled to individual 
artists, who were among the secondary recipients of 35% of 
•the expenditures tq the state arts agencies themselves, 22% 
of expenditures to schools and school systems, and 20% of 
expenditures to colleges and universities. Colleges and 
universities, and schools and school systems were also 
among the secondary recipien.t:s of expenditures to the stat\e 
* arts agency itself • (One-quarter of the project expenditures 

made to state arts agencies were for artists-in-school 
proj^(pcts, accounting for .the relatively high proportion of 
individual artists and schools ao secondary recipients.) 

Professional performing arts organizations were also 
among secondary recipients of a significant part of the 
project expenditures, especially of expenditures to foundations 
not associated with state arts agencies, (see Table 5). Half 
of the expenditures that went directly to non-a§soc^.ated 
foundations went to* professional performing arts organizations 
as secondary recipients. In .part, this distribution may 
result from the large number of such foundations (especially 
in New York State) established to obtain support for dance 
companies. Professional performing arts organizations were 
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SECONDARY OR INDIRECT RECIPIENTS OF PROJECT EXPENDITURES < 

IN FISCAL 1974 
(Dollar amounts in thousands) 

' Total 
, Aeencie«5 



Total Project Expenditures / 

Secondary Recipients: 

Arts and cultural organizations 



$ . 
34,553 



Other o tRani'^ations 

Colleges and universities 
Schools and school systeins 
Civic groups 

Public "radio or public television stations 
Individuals 



Professional artists 

♦ * 

Non-professional artists 
Professional non-artists 
Non-professional non-ai:^ists 



Other 



Oim state arts agency 

Other state agencies within state 

Combination of recipients 

Other 



34 



1*485 
1,941 
373 

'54 



4,620 
573 
647 

205 



79 
115 
992 
137 



100 



Professional performing arts organizations 


4,592 ' 


13 


Non-professional performing- arts 






organizations 


1,102 


3 


Art museums 


325 


1 


General museums 


119 


* 


Science museums 


201 


1 


History museums 


193 


1 


Cultural centers . 


253 


1 


Community or municipal arts councils 


875 


. 3 


Foundations not associated with state 


44 




arts agencies 




Visual arts organizations other t\inxi museums 


332 


1 


Foundations associated with ^^ta'te arts 






agencies 


52 


ft 


Regional organizations 


59 


* 


Arts fairs and festivals 


817 


2 


Other state arts ag. ncies 


99 


* 


Other arts and culfucal organizations 


1,292 


4 



4 
6 
1 
ft 



13 
2 
2 
1 



ft 

* 
3 
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All Agencies 
Except Nev7 York , 



19,440 . 100 



2,068 


11 


1,,102 


6 


256 


1 ' 


80 


* 


AO 


* 


183 


I" 


253 


1 


875 


4 


29 


* 


241 


1 


52 


* 


59 * 


* 


731 


4 


99 


1- 


677 


■ 3 


1,485 


8 


1,918 


10 


364 


2 


44 


* 


3,352 


17 


79 


* 


115 


1 


729 


4 


89 


* 



Less thannO;5%. ^ 
Because a project expenditure may have no secondary receipients or may have more than 
one secondary recipient, figures- do not add to the $34,553 total* 
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SECONDARY RECIPIENTS OF PROJECT EXPENDITURES IN FISCAL 197A, BY PRIMARY RECIPIENTSi^ 

(Dollar amounts In thousands) ^ 



Primary Recipients 
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Only primary recipients that received at least ?1» 000,000 in project expenditures are snown, 
MS than 0«5t. 























Non- 


Foundations 


1 








Prof ess ional- 


"Other" 






Community 






Professional 


Not 




> 






Per forming 


Arts and 


Own 




or 




Colleges 


Performing 


Associated Visual 












State 




Municipal 




and 


Arts 


with State 


Arts 




Total 


Organi— 


Organl- 


Arts 


Cultural 


•Arts 


Art 


Univer- 


Organi- 


Arts 


Organi* 




' Agencies 


zuLXuns 




An onf*V 




Counc iXs 


Mu s cums 


sities 


zations 


Agencies 


zatlons 




$ 

3A,553 


■z 


$7,949 


$5,924 


$4,137 


$2,151 


$1,755 


$1,651 


$1,447 


$1,248 


^$1,097 


$1,063 


Secondary Recipients* 






Z 


% 










7* 




A 


/• 






100 


" 100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



























Arcs and Cultural OrRanlzations 


























professional performing arts 












38 






33 




49 




organUaclons 


4,592 


13 


2 


22 


14 


13 


2 


3 


* 


Non^profcsslonal performing 


























arts organizations 


1,102 


3 


A 


3 


9 


1 


6 


1 


12 


I 


1 

* 




Art cuseusis 


325 


I 




A 


2 


A 


4 


3 


2 


— 


1 




General museums 


119 




- 


1 


1 


— 


A 


1 


A 


— 




2 


Science museums 


201 


1 


— 




1 


A 


— 


1 


— 


— 






History museums 


193 


1 




A 


4 


- 


A 


1 




— 






Cultural centers 


253 


1 




A 


4 


A 


X 




A 


A 




1 


Community .or municipal arts councils 875 


3 


5 


1 


6 


X 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 




Foundation*: not associated with 


























state arts agencies ^ 




A 




A 


A 


1 A 




It 


* 




1 
1 




Visual arts organizations 


























other than museums 


332 


1 


* 


1 


3 


A 


2 


1 


2 




1 


3 


Foundations associated with 


























state arts agencies 


52 


A 






. 1 


z 














Reglonalj organisations 


59 


A 




A 


* 




A 






i 




A 


Arts fairs and festivals 


' 817 


2 


1 


2 


4 


2 


- 6 


1 


8 


I 


A 


2 


Other state arts agencies 


' 99 


A 




1 


A 




A 


1 










Other arts and cultural 






















3 




organizations 


1.292 




1 


7 


7 




3 


1 


3 


2 


3 


Other Organizations 










14 
















Colleges and universities 


1,A85 


4 


6 


X 




2 


1 


2 


2 


A-^=^" 


4 


Schools and school systems 


l,9Al 


6 


3 


1 


27 


1 


5 




7 


6 


2 


4 


Civic groups 


373 


1 


1 


A 


1 


A 


2 


1 


1 . 


1 


2 


4 


Public radio or public television 


























stations 


54 


A 


* 


A 


A 




A 




1 
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Table 5 



SECCMOpY RECIPIEOTS OF PROJECT 2XPENDITURES IN FISCAL 1974, 3Y PRIVARY REClPlBNTsl/ (Continued) 

1 ■ . - 



Pri:?.arv Ilccloicjits 



Individuals 
Professional artists 
Non-jirotcssional artists 
Professional non-arcists 
Non-professional non-artists 

Other 

Own state arts agency 
Other state agencies within*, 
scatc 

Combination of recipients 
Other 







Professional 


"Other" 


Ik 




Conaunity 






Performing 


Arts and 


Own 




or 






Arts 


'Cultural 


Scate 




Municipal 


Total 




Organi- 


Organi- 


Arts 


Cultural 


Arts 


Aeencles . 


zations 


zations 


Acency 


Centers 


Councils 


$ 


I 


X 


% 


% 


% 


X 


A, 620 


13 


9 


18 


35 




11 


573 


2 


. 1 


1 


3 


* 


3 


6A7 


2 




1 


6 


1 


3 


205 


X 




1 


1 




1 


79 


A 










A 


— JX5 






* 


1 


* 




. 992 


3. 


1 


1 


6 




1 


' 137 


* 




1 


2 


* 


it 



Art 
Museuos 
Z 



Non- y 
PL*ofcssion&l 
Colleges Perforning 

and Arts 
Uni\'c-.- Organi- 
sities zn^iions 
% % 



20 
6 
3 
1 



10 
4 
1 
1 



3 



Foundations ' 

.Associated Visual 
with State Arts 
Arts Organi- 
Aj^encles ^ gat ions 



Schoolt 

and 
School 
Sy&t^^as 
X 



22 



09 

m 

S3 

o 



38 



I 

to 



I 
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also secondary recipients of at least 33<? of every $1 that 
went directly to cultural centers and to colleges and 
universities. 

Art Forms Assisted < 

Half the project expenditures made by the state arts 

agencies in fiscal 1974 went to the performing arts, as shown • 

in Table 6. Among the performing arts: 

23C of every $1 for project expenditures was \ 
spent for music (orchestral and opera, 
as well as jazz, ethnic, and other 
non-classical music) 

12o for theatre (plays and ifiusicals) 

, lOo for dance (modern andp^ballet primarily) 

50 for a combination of performing forms 
(for example, expenditures for a civic 
concert organization to support performances 
in dance, music, and theatre during a 
season) 

A relatively high 170 of every $1 of project expenditures 
was spent in support of combinations of art forms, such as 
community council programs encompassing a wide range of the 
performing and visual arts. The visual arts alone accounted for 
Wo of every $1 project expenditures. ^ 

The emphasis on certain art forms varied widely among 
the states, which may stem in part from earmarked funds and 
certain mandates. Overall, however, the different distribution 
patterns se<^ to reflect individual circumstances — such as 
f e existence or lack of certain types of arts resources in 
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Table 6 



V 



ART FORM IN WHICH PROJECT EXPENDITURES WERE MADE IN FISCAL 1974 
(Dollar amounts in thousands) 

Total 



To\al Project Expenditures/ 



Music 

OrcheXtral, chamber, etc. 
dpera 

J^zz, fy?lk, ethnic 
Choral 
) Rock» popular 
Other 

Combinations within music 

Theatre 

Plays, musicals 
Other 



Dance 



Modern 
Ballet 

Ethnic, folk 
Hlme, pantomime 
Other ^ 

Combinations within dance 
% 

Combinations of Performing Arts 

Visual Arts 

Pain tins, drawing, graphics 

Crdfts 

Sculpture 

PhotograRliy 

Other \ 

Combinations within visual arts 

rubllc Media 
Film 

Television 
^ Video 
Radio 
Other 

Cpmblnations within public media 

\' 

PoVcVjT 

Playwrltiag 

Fictiorv 

Translations 

Other 

'^'''^binaclons within literature 

p chor Art Forms 

Archlcuct»ire and environmental 

arts I 
Folk arts ! * ^ 

Multi-media ' • . 

Other 

CQ£blnntign6_of Ar^t Forms 



Mft^rtt hunanitics Field 



gpy^^" * Less than 0.5X« * 



Dollar f^gur^j^ and percentagef do not ad( 



All Agencies 





Except New York 




X 


< 


X 


3/^,553 


100 


19,440 


100 


7^771 


23 


4,789 ' 


25 


4,326 


13 


3,176 


16 




A 


doi 


3 




1 * 
1 


1/0 


1 


21/ 


1 
1 


1 fiQ 


1 


12 




9 


A 


139 




1 Q 

lo 




l,**o2 


/. 
H 


* OOA 
I 


3 


4^195 


^ 12 


2,314 


12 


4,074 


12 


2,301 


12 


121 


* 


13 


* 




1 f\ 


i,7j/ 




1,069 


3 


422 


2 


8S2 




633 


3 


77 




46 


n 






•3 A 




143 


* 


1 12 


* 


1,372 




790 


4 


1, 741 


c 




c 

J_ 


4, 909 


1.4 


3,055 


16_ 


/Of 


I 


426 


2 


All 

41/ 


1 


342 


2 * 


177 


1 ' 


137 


1 


141 


A 


38 




245 


I 


A 

0 




3,445 


10 


2,104 


11 


1,673 


c 


537 


•J 
3 


803' 


n 
I 


. 318 


2 


686 


2 


. 73 


J* 


68 




68 


* 


18 


* 


18 




9 


it 


9 


* 


^89 


1 


51 


* 




_ J 


/ ^ J 


A 


A AO 


'T 
1 






8 


* 


7 


* 


7 


* 


' 4 


* 


3 


* 






6 


* 


'6 


* 


605 


2 


265 


1 


*"1,833 


,_5 


728 


_4 


962 


3 


344 


2 


291 


1 


151 


1 


184 


1 


184 


1 


396 




49 


* 


6^042 


17 1 


4,265 


22 




1 


202 


_1 









to total because of funding* 
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each state. Music accounted for more than half of the expendi- 
tures in Guam, Maryland, Missouri, and Pennsylvania, and for 
half of the expenditures in New Jersey* Theatre accounted 
for more than one-quarter of expenditures in Kansas^North 
Dakota, and South Dakota. Similarly j» more than oneTquarter 
^ of project eyrenditures was for dance in Louisiana (bas,ed 
On incomplete information), the Virgin Islands, and Wisconsin. 
Visual arts accounted for more than one-third of total 
project expenditures in American Samoa, Puerto Rico, Tennessee, 
and Wyoming, half in Oregon, and more than half in Hawaii. 

The distribution to various art forms by agencies classified in 
groups by different budget sizes shows few differences, except that 
large-budget agencies ($750,000 and above) soend a higher 
proportion of project funds in support of music, and low-budget 
agencies (below $250,000) spend a somewhat higher proportion 
of^^pro^[^iJ:-^'U^^ arts. The dollar amounts expended 

are governed to a Vertain extent by the financial requirements 
of certain types of projects: e.g., a visual' arts or 
literature project may not cost as much as a musical project; 
museums may have more readily available support elsewhere, 
and so forth. 

Type of Activity Assisted 

Approximately 30<? of every $1 of project expenditures , . - 
in fiscal 1974 was made primarily for the program support of 
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an institution or organiz^ttion, by far the largest amount for 
any single type of activity (see Table ?)♦ Another 16o of 
every $1 went for salary support of the organization's staff, 
14c for basic ur general operating support of an institution 
or organization, and 12c for direct support of individual 
artists for specific services. 

The proportion of funds used to assist some types of 
activities varied greatly among individual states. For 
example, in New Mexico and New York, 30<f of every $1 of total 
project expenditures went for staff salary support whereas 
in 19 state agencies there were no expenditures for an 
organization's staff salaries. 

Initiation and Previous Funding of, Projects 

Most project expenditures made by the state arts agencies 
in fiscal 1974 were in support of projects initiated by the 
grantees. As figure 5 shows, 72<? of every $1 was expended for 
grantee-initiated projects^ Since, in many states, the volume 
of requests is high, most of their available funds nuist be used 
to respond. Those agencies with the largest budgets also have 
the highest p^roportion of grantee-initiated projects, an indication that 
the large-budget agencies may have the most visibility and - consequently 
a proportionately even greater volume of grant rgqufests. But this 
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Tabae 7 

PRIMARY ACTIVITY ASSISTED BY PROJECT EXPENDITURES I^3 FISCAL 1974 
(Dollar amounts In thousands) 



Total Project Expenditures 



Total 
Agancics 
$ 7. 

34,553 100 



(95) 
1,7A3 
902 



754 



29 
16 



12 

'7 - 
(4) 



(*) 
5 
3 



Program suj/^jct of institution or 

organisation 10,120 

Staff salary support 5,571 

Basic (or general operating) 
support of institution or 

organization 4,876 14 

Direct support of individual art- 
ists for specific services, such 

as classroom teaching, park 

programs, etc. * 4,29^- 

Touring 2,330 
(Touting within state) (1,532) 
(Touring from out of state 
into state) (703) (2) 

(Touring from within state 
tb out of state) 
Artists-in-schools projects 
Arcists-in-residence projects 
Othor education projects (scholar 

ships, fellowships, lectures, 

courses, etc.) ^ 
Infotnational publications, conferences 

and other informational sources 478 
Commissioa by organization of 

visual arts creations 437 
Commission by organization of 

performing arts creations 312 
Conservation/preservation 310 
Audience development 304 
Improvement of visual environment 281 
Community or neighborhood arts 

development ' 239 
Support of programming via the media 237 
Technical assistance 230 
Direct support of individual artists 

in pursuit of their art 218 
Research 200 
Experimentation within art forms 156 
Documentation (oral history, etc.) 130 
Literary publications 109 
Estnblislimcnt of new cultural 

organizations 98 
Purchases by organization of 

visual arts objects 71 
Arts management training A3 
Conunun lea t ions / 1 ^ i. labora t Ion 

between sections of cultural 

community 27 
lluiiianltics project 18 
Other 65 



1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

-k 
* 



All Agencies 



* Less than 0.5Z 
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100^ 
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2,299 
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2,315 
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(1,517) 
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(703) 


(4) 
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1,715 


9 


783 


4 
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388 

434 

101 
210 
231 
16 

238 
117 
213 

197 
56 

156 
59 

104 

82 

71 
43 



27 
18 
29 
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1 
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1 
1 
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Figure 5 

INITIATION OF PROJECTS F9R WHICH EXPENDITURES WERg" MADE 

IN FISCAL 197A 



Joint effort of state arts 
agcttcy and. recipient 
97. 

Offered state art* 
^•^agendy to recipient 



Initiated and 
administered by 
3tate arts agency 
11% 





Grant requests submitted for 
grantee-initiated projects 
72% 



\ 
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FjLgure 6 

PERIOD OF FUNDING OF PROJECT EXPENDITURES 
FISCAL 1974 




\ 

Pilot ^\ 
projects \ 

137^ -/^\ First expenditure 

f'in .p.lanned ongoing 
funding 
6% 




Continued funding of 
ongoing projects 
677. 
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high proportion of rexpenditures for granteeAnltiated projects may 

also reflect the a;rts agencies^ preference for having the 

initiative com^ from the grantee. ' . , , ■ 

r 

To a large extent, patterns of distribution of project 

expenditures have already been established in state arts 

agencdes; ongoing funding accounted for the gretat majority 

of expenditures overall (see Figure 6): 

67c of every $1 of project expenditures in 

fiscal 1974 went to the continued funding 
of ongoing projects, and an additional 
6.0 was the first expenditure in plannfed 
ongoing funding 

130 of every $1, of project expenditures went 
for pilot projects 

Matching Funds i \ 

ApproximateSly\half the state arts agencies required 
matching funds f or all'^project grants, and all but two agencies 
required matching funds for a:t least some grants • Two-thirds 
of those agencies asking for matching funds required a match 
of 100%. 

As shown below, significant amounts o£ matching money for the 
arts are being stimulated by public dollars. The funds matched 
by recipients of project expenditures in fiscal 1974 exceeded 
the total amount of the expenditures, although required matches 

amounted to slightly less than half the project expenditures: 

$ , % 

Total Project Expenditures in Fiscal 1974 34>553,000 100 

Jlequired matching funds 15,841,.000 46 

Actual matching funds 42,395,000 123 
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Almost' all agencies permit a variety of »types of funds 
to be used as matching funds: all allow contributiQns from 
/ private sources, ajid more than four in five accept as matching 

funds operating revenues, ^ services or goods in kind, and ^.grants 
- from other government agencies'. ' * 

Cash contributions and operating revenues vere the 
primary sources of the matching funds, with 35% of the funds 
coming from earned income, 7% from National Endowment for 
the Arts and 1% from other federal sources > and 48% from 
other cash; in-kind contributions accounted for 9% of the 
matches. 

r \\ 

total Costs of Projects 

The project expenditures made by state arts agencies in 
fiscal 1974 accounted for only a minor portion of the total 
costs of the projects supported: slightly less than one-third 
of the costs, on the average, of the projects for which they 
were made. In those cases where an expenditure was made for 
the support of an institution or organization, on average 
the expenditure amounted to approximately one-eighth of the 
operating budget of the organization receiving such -support. 
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4w STRUCTllBE AND ^ORGANIZATION 
OF STATE ARTS AGENGIEg 



Position of' Agencies Within State Government Structure 

, The position of the ^^^^ arts agency within state government 
is a key determinant of .its management, and functioning, the assumption being 
that the greater autonomy an agency has, the more freedom it is likely to 
have in determining and iititiating programs and projects. As of the end 



of fiscal 1974, most (42) sta 
28 were autonomous 



:e arts agencies were autonomous; 
agencies 



14 were autonbmousj within larger agencies or 
departments 

5 were offices in agencies or departments with 
purposes other than the arts 

5 were part of the executive office of the 
governor * 

3 were subordinate agencies within larger agencies 
or departments 



Relationships to Other State Agencies and Local 
and Regional Organizations 

Although the state arts agency is usually seen as the primary 
agency within the state government in the field of arts and culture, 
other agencies provide some type of Support, directly or indirectly, 
to the arts. In fiscal 1974, ,49 state departments or commissions 
of educatl^on provided funds for the arts, and most provided support 
at all levels — elementary, secondary, college and university, and 
adult education. In 44 states at least one other agency or depart- 
ment, in addition to the education department, provided support for 



the arts, including departments of conservation and natural 
resources, health and welfare^ mental health or aging, economic 
development, corrections, and commerce and Industry. 

More than' three in four state arts agencies conducted joint 
programs with the education departments', and a majority of arts 
agencies had a representative on the commission or advisory 
panel of at least one other agency within the state. 

On the local or community level, state arts agencies generally 

worked closely with the community arts councils (which in 1974 

existed in every state and territory except Guam and American 

Samoa) . Although only five state arts agencies operated under a 

mandate to support community councils, almost all actively served 

such councils: 

51 arts agencies provide community arts councils 
with funding grants for projects 

provide technical assistance to community councils 

43 assist in the establishment of community councils 

32 provide basic operating support 

31 reimburse community councils for assistance in 
carrying out state projects 

Furthermore, the state arts agencies assisted in the formation of 

seven statewide associations of community councils in fiscal 1974, 

and in the creation of two such associations in fiscal 1975. 

The state arts agencies were also actively involved in 

Interstate programs, especially in regional organizations and 

programming. Participation, including funding, in regional 

4b 
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organizations of state arts agencies (such as the Western' 
States Arts Foundation and the New England Regional Committee) 
has increased in recent years: pribr to fiscal 
1974j» 21 of the state arts agencies participated in regional 
organizations; iri fiscal 1974, 31 participated; and in fiscal 



1975, 34 participated. 



Structure and Size of Arts Agencies 

All 55 official arts agencies had as a governing board 
some type of council, or commission, headed by a chairman. The 
median number of members on such boards was 15, although the 
size ranged from 104 in Louisiana .(an exception) 7 each in 
Oregon and Puerto Rico. 

In 53 of the 55 agencies there was a paid director, 

\ 

usuaLl^^alled the executive director; one agency had an unpaid 
director, ^nd in American Samoa the council chairman^ a member of the 
governor 's^t^aff, handled administrative matters. 

The size^bf paid staff of arts agencies varied widely. 
Although there were an average of nine staff members per 
agency in fiscal 1974, New York had a staff of 82 whereas 
Idaho, Nevada, North Dakota, and Wyoming had only. 2 paid staff 
members each. 
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Management ^Functions and Responsibilities 

The members of the council or cominisjsion bear primary 
% \ 
responsibilities for decisions concerning policy and long- 
range planning, guidelines and program planning, and grants 
or project funding (see Table 8 ), and are second only to 
the legislature in the area of budget (see Table 9 ). 
Executive directors, however, are involved in decision-making 
in all areas in most of the agencies, * and the director and 
staff have the major responsibility for evaluation and 
administrative matters. 

In general, the management structure of state arts 
agencies, which seems to be largely based on the lead from 

the New York. State Council on the Arts, more closely resembles 

J ^ 

that of prxvate non-profit corporations than it does that 
of a typical government agency . 

Chairmen and directors both play important roles as 
representatives of the state arts agencies to the state 
governments* Most chairmen and directors meet personally 
with the governor, the governor's staff, and legislators. 

Characteristics of Councils or Commissions 
Selection of Members . The governor of the state is the most 
influential person in the selection of council and commission 
members: according to executive directors, the governor had 
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Table 8 

R'ESPONSIBILITY FOR GRANTS OR PROJECT FUNDING 



Total 
Agencies 



// % 

Total 55 100 

Involved In deliberations 

Council/coimissieo •\caibcxs 48 87 

Exectttivt. *ir«ctor A 5 82 

CMHk:il/cotimiS8ion ehatnoaa 38 69 

Sta^l n6»!bmis oihee ttim director 36 ^5 

Phn«ls of cxt>crt» 28 51 

Cofftmlttees of the council/commission , 20 36 

Other aisisoxs or consultants 9 16 

State huds*^ or flnrncfe officer 5 19 

Covtrner 3 5 

Leftislature^ ^ . ^ 2 4 

]h.r^tar cf departiqfent of which j 

<tfs«acy is a parly 1 ;2 

a 

Final responsibility for decisions 

CoMOcil/conmlssion members AA 80 

Council/commission chairman ^ ' 17 31 

Executive director lA 25 

Committees of the council/commission 5 9 

Staft members other than director 5 9 

Governor \ 3 5 

Panels of experts 3 5 
Director of depvartment of which 

agency is a part . ' 2 . A 
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Table 9 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR BUDGET 



/ 



ItWblMeA in ctelibtrattoos 
Txife^utive director 
Council/ccximissloii ■|^l>er« 
SlatCr tappet or finance officer 

Ce^ncil/coimnission chalrrnan 

Staff »)eiftbeT5 other than director 
C6wf\ittecj3 of tlie ccuncil/eommissioiv 
OfcKer advisors or consultants 
Panels oTeicfi^rt^ 
4)ifrector of dej>artment o£ which 
/ agency is a part 

Finki tgjponBtbHitv -for ^eeisions 

Cottncil/conanlsslon meatbers 
Governor 

Council/conrroissicn chairman 
Executive director 
State budget or finance officer 
Directors of department of which 

agency is a part 
Ccnmittees of the council/commission 



// 

55 



Total 



% 

100 



50 


* 51 


40 


73 


38 


69 


37 


67 


37 


67 


34 


62 


34 


62. 


19 


35 


7 


13 


5 


9 


5 


9 


20 


36 


20 


36 


17 . 


31 


15 


27 


14 


25 


6 


11 


5 


9 


3 


5 
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"a great deal" of influence in selecting new members for 
boards of 50 oZ the arts agencies. Many 
directors believed that members were selected for political 
reasons (such as be^ng/friends of officials or politicians, 
or having political influence, or being prominent in public 
life), rather than' for their artistic or administrative 
expertise. In contjast, agency directors would prefer to 
have representatijrei of the arts on councils and commissions 
to a greater extent! than at present, particularly experts 
in the administration dnd production of the arts. Non-arts 
administrative expLrts are also desired as council members. 



\ 
\ 
\ 



OccuTJational Background ; Councils and commissions are composed 
largely of persons from fields other than the arts. Approximately 
one in five council or commission members works in business or 
a financial area; another one in five is in some arts or 
cultural field; one in six members is from the educational 
field. The occupational distribution of council and commission 
members serving at the close of fiscal 197A is shown for all 
agencies in total on Table 10. 

Certain state agencies have a preponderance of one or 
another occupational group on their councils and commissions: 

In Hawaii, Mississippi, Nebraska, Rhode Island, 
and Tennessee a larger than average proportion 
(ranging from 457. to 60%) are from business/ 
financial fields. 
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Table 10 

OCCUPATIONS OF COUNcIL/C0^^MISSION MEMBERS 
SERVING AT CLOSE OF FISCAL 



Total A;:^,encie s 



Bus lnc:> s/f i nnnc lal ' ^ 
Bankers, accoun canes and other 

financial experts ^ 5 

Retailers * 3 

Other business people 14 

Arts/ culrurnX ' 20 

Artists 15 

Staffs of cultural organizations ^ 4 

Architects/urban planners 1 

. Music/dance teachers ^ * 
Gallery oi'/nevs 



E£uca tjion 16 

"Teachers — college/university 7 

Educational adtainistrators 6 

Teachers — eionientary/sacondary 3 

l^ofcssiqnal , 6 

Lawyers 5 

Doctors 1 

Clergy * 



Mod la ^ ^ 

Critics 1 

Other media . ' 4 

Volunteers active in civic affairs, not 

otherwise ennloved * ]fi 

* ft 

HomcmnUors 8 

Elected or appointed state officials ^ 3 

Union o**ficials ^**^:^v 

Other \ 1 

1 \ 



* Less than 0.5% 

54 
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In parts of the Northeast (Connecticut, Massachu-- ^ 
setts, New Jersey, New York, and Vermont) and 
in Montana, Utah, and Pu(^to Rico councils and 
commissions included a higher than average pro-- 
portiop (from 40% to 69%) of people from the 
* arts. 

In several midwestern states (Idaho, Indiana, 
Kansas, Kentucky^, Montana, ai^d Oklahoma) 
councils and commissions included a much 
higher than average proportion (from 40% to 
72%) of volunteers active in civic affairs 
but not otherwise employed, and/or of homfe- 
f makers . 

Age, Sex, and Race . Somewhat more than half of council and 
commission members are mea, the large majority are white, and 
four in five are between the ages of 35 and 64 years (see 
Figure ?)• 

Terms ^nd Frequency of Meetings > Council and commission 
members generally serve for many years • In more than half of 
the agencies, membership terms are at least four years, and 
on more than three in four councils and commissions the 
members may serve two or more terms consecutively. A majority 
of members serving- at the close of fiscal 1974 had been ,on 
the council or commission at least three years, and almost 
one in five had served six years or more* 

Councils and commissions met an average of 6.2 times 
during fiscal 1974, or an average of once every other month. 
The overall average attendance of members at meetings was 
76% during^ the year. Most councils and t:ommissions are 
required to have public sessions and the number In that group^ 
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is rising: in fiscal 1974, 32 councils or commissions were 
required to meet in public session for all meetings; in fiscal 
1975, 36 were required to do so. Another 8 agencies were ^ 
required to hold public sessions for some meetings' in both 
fiscal years. Even among those agencies that are hot required 
to meet in public session most have held some public meetings. 

Payment . In only 6 agencies are members of the councils or 
commission paid an honorarium for attending meetings. 
However, in 44 agencies, council members are at least / 
* reimbursed for their expenses in attending • 

Council/Commission Chairman . In 30 states the governor 
names or appoints the chairman; in 24 states or territories the 
council or commission names the chairman; and in the remaining 
state the governor and the council or commission jointly name 
the chairman. i 

In a majority of states the chairman serves a specified 
term, usually one year (only one state has a term of more than 
four years); in most cases, the chairman can serve two or 
more consecutive terms ► In two in five states the chairman 
serves an unspecified term. 

C haracteristics of Executive Director 

Selection of Director . In the large majority of cases, the 
director is chosen by the council or commission, although in 
one in five states the governor selects the director. 
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Educational Background and Experience . All directors bat one 
are college graduates, and most have gono beyond a bachelor's 
degree. 

Undergraduate degrees were earned by directors in a 
variety of fields such as political science, history, education, 
psychology, and business administration, as well as more 
ar tS"oriented subjects such as architecture, music, and 
theatre. Those with master's degrees were more likely to have 
specialized in al^s-orl cnted areas: literature, arts admiiistra- 
tion, visual arts, and music. Although arts administration is 
a relatively new field of study for advanced degrees, four 
directors had received master*s dej'.rees In arts administration. 
Furthermore, a majority of the directors had taken arts 
management courses and two in three had arts management 
experience (as directors of art-^ organizations, in arts education, 
in gallery work, and so forth) before working x^ith a state 
arts agency. 

The length of experience the directors have had wiuhin 
state arts agencies ranges from one to ten years; the median 
number of years of experience in the agency is 5.5. However, 
the' median number of years in the position of director is 2.5, 
and one in three directors had been in that job for one year 

A 

or less, indicating a high rate of turnover. 

5'j 
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Age and Sex« As Figure 8 shows, two in three state, arts 
agency directors are men and a majority are less than A5 
years old. 

' Figure 8 

CHARACTERISTICS OF DIRECTORS OF STATE ARTS AGENCIES 




Sala^* The median salary of arts agency directors was $18,900 

in fiscal 1974, However, almost one in five state arts agency directors 

were paid less than $15,000 a year; fewer than one in five 

received $25,000 or over. 

r 

, Characteristics of A gency Staff 

Size. The 55 arts agencies had a total paid staff of 483 
persons at the close of fiscal 1974, or an average of nine paid 
staff members per agency. Directors of 47 agencies felt that 

Er|c 6o 



the size of the staff was not adequate in terra of the ap,ency's 
current activities and responsibilities. 

Fu nction and Affili ation. Approximately two in three staff 
memhets were executive or professional personnel and the 
reinainder were clerical personnel. Most (87%) paid staff 
mnnbGrs worked full-time — i.e., a rainimnm of 35 hours a week 
on a regular basis. As Figure 9 shows, approximately one in 
three was p. civil service employee. Clerical ejnployees were 
much more likely to be in the civil service or unions than were 
executive or professional staff members. 

Sex and Race. Three out of every five paid staff membjers of 
state arts agencies are women (see Figure 10) . A majority 
(57%) of the executive-professional staff are men and only 
10% of the clerical staff are men. Four out of five staff 
members are white. 

Sa lary . One in three staff members received a salary of Ifess 
than $7,500 at the close of fiscal 1974, and the median 
salary paid was $9,700 (see Figure 11). Excluding part-time 
workers, the median was a somewhat higher $10,500 for full-time 
staff, but still more than one^ in four (28%) were earning less 
than $7,500. Executive-professional personnel earned a median 
of $12,100; clerical personnel earned a median of $6,600. 

'According to directors of a majority of agencies, staff 
salaries were generally on a par with those for equivalent 
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Figure 11 

CHARACTERISTICS OF STAFF: MEDIAN SALARIES AT CLOSE OF FISCAL 197A 
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positions in other agencies vithin the state, although more 
than one in three reported salary levels below those of other 
state agencies. Moreover, three oiit of four directors felt 
that the salary levels were not adequate to attract or keep 
needed personnel, and tl^ problem of inadequate salaries was 
seen as equally great,' in large-budget aRencies as In small. 

Funds from the National Endowment for the Arts eased 
the problems of salaries to some extent. Most agencies (42 
in fiscal 1974 and 49 in fiscal 1975) used funds from the 
Arts Endowment to pay, in whole or in part, staff members, ! 
consultants, or contract ^personnel perfonuing staff functions. 

Outside Advisors 

Most state art^ agencies use the services of outside 
advisors and consultants on advisory panels, and as a source o^ 
professional exper.tise in policy and program planning. More than 
two in three agencies had panels, most of which are for grant 
review and, to a lesser extent, policy • In most agencies the 
members of panels were at least reimbursed for expenses, although 
in seven agencies panel members received neither reimbursement 
nor an honorariuin> in effect, volunteering their services. In 
six agenpl^s^sing othqr outside professional advisors and 
consultants these consultants received neither reimbursement 
nor an honorarium or fee. Aside £roin these categories of volunteers 
and the council or commission members, volunteers are not widely 
used: only ^ agencies used any other types of volunteers 
on a regular Basis. 
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5. FUTURE DIRECTIONS OF STATE ARTS AGENCIES 

Anticipated Funding Changes 

In 1974 a great majority of agencies anticipated 
increases in -funding over the next three to five years. 
Increasing interest in and demand for the arts and Increased - 
legislative activity were seen' as the major reasons for changes 
in levels of funding • 

Actual Funding Changes Since Fiscal 1974 

The increases in state legislative appropriations to 
State arts agencies in the years before fiscal 1974 continued 
in the period from fiscal 1974 to 1975, with total appropriations 
rising from $30-8 million to $57,3 million, an increase of j86% 
. (see Figure 11). Again, however, the total was affected by a 
great increase in the New York State appropriation from $16 • 4 
million to $35-7 million- For agencies except New York, the 
legislative appropriations increased in total by 51%, from 
$14.3 million in fiscal 1974 t- $21,6 million in fiscal 1975. 

State legislative appropriations also increased in 
fiscal 1976, but at a reduced rate, rising from $21»6 million 
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Figure 12 

LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATIONS TO STATE ARTS AGENCIES* FISCAL 1974-1976 
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Figure 13 

TOmi FUNDS RECEIVED BY SmXE ARTS AGENCIES* 
FISCAL 1974-1976 
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to $25.7 million, excluding New York. This level of appropriation was 

^9% higher than the fiscal 1975 appropriations. ^/ 

,'/ 

The total funds from ail sources received by agencies 
(excluding New York) rose 47%, between fiscal 19y4 and fiscal 
1975, from $27.6 million to $40.2 million (se^' Figure 13). • 
Total funds (excluding New York) increased ^6 $47,5 million 
(estimated) in fiscal 1976, an 18% increase. 




Anticipated Effects of Funding Increases clrn 
Program and Functions 

The majority of directors felt that both' 1974 and 1975 
levels of funding from all sources were inadequate. Should 
the agencies have sufficient funds (from whatever sources) to 
make desired improvements or changes over the next two to three 
years, they would make such changes primari^ly in staff 
development: \ 

\ 

28 the agencies would spend funds to increase 
staff for adequate service to the state 

18 would increase support and grants to arts and 
cultural organizations 

16 would increase emphasis on services throughou. 
the state 

11 would promote general development of arts in 
the community 

10 vould support individual artists 

The high priority given to increased size of staff reflects 

the inadequate number of staff. Agencies also seem to want to 

supply more in the way of service than simply to fund 
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projects. Funding does remain the primary purpose, however, 
with high priority given to increased funds to the arts and 
cultural organizations on both a short-term and long-term basis. 

Most agencies indicateff^they would engage in new areas 
of programming — primarily to support individual artists, 
educational programs, community organizations c^d local arts 
councils, as well as support of major institutions — if 
the basic state agency grant from the National Endowment for 
the Arts were to be increased. At a grant level of v250,000, 
29 of the agencies indicated they would engage in new areas 
of programming. If the grant were $750,000, 46 agencies would 
engage in new programming. 

Other_Atiticipate d Trend s 

The major trends or shifts in program emphases foreseen 
in the coming three to five years were toward greater /development 
of conmiunity arts activities, organizations, and councjls, and 
toward increases in programs r 

Most (50) agenc^^ directors anticipated Increases in 
regional programming over the coming three to five years; 45 
of these directors felt that such programming is generally a 
benefit to their state because, if well planned and executed, 
it will permit moreVnd better programming at a more efficient 
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cost. The increased participation by state arts agencies in regional 
organizations shown in 1974 and 1975 may well continue even if 
state and federal funding were not increased to the degree that 
many state directors anticipated that it would be at the time of the 
interview. 

At any event, whether funds increase or decrease, dramatic 
changes in program emphasis or priority seem unlikely. The fact 
that so large a proportion of program expenditures (72c out of every 
$1) go to grantee-initiated projects suggests the possibility that 
the allocation of expenditures by art form may reflect conditions 
inherent in the arts and culture industry more than it reflects 
deliberate initiatives on the part of the state arts agencies. While 
single states differ sharply from one another, it is interesting to 
note that the proportion of expenditures by art form of all the state 
arts agencies combined shows a higK degree of similarity with that 
same total after New York has hh^n removed, implying that above a 
certain level of size and complexity in the number of arts activities 
being dealt with a common proportion of allocation by art jform will 
be found, Wliat emerges from this survey, therefore, is not only a 
picture of state arts agency activity, but also a representative 
pattern of funding derived from the needs and operations of the arts 
and culture constituency of the nation • 
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